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Scenes  like  this  will  be  spotted  time  and 
time  again  during  the  spring  months  as 
fresh     water    anglers    take    to    meandering 

bai/ous  and  shudoieed  lakes  in  seareh  of 
the  most  popular  freshwater  game  fish  of 
all — luroeunjuth  blur!.-  ho\s.  Here  an  analer 
easts    toward    „    moss-draped    Cypress    tree 

With     the     hope     thai     there     Witt    >,e     a     bio 

lunlcer  hanging  around  the  bast  at  the 
tree    waiting  fur  an    easy   meal.   Addina   to 


the 


it's  a  father  and  son  oat  fishing  together, 
representing  the  ultimate  in  companionship 
and    outdoor    pleasure. 

(Cover  photo  by  Robert  Dennie) 
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EDITORIAL 


Louisiana  is  one  of  the  foremost  states  when 
it  comes  to  boating.  A  lacelike  network  of 
bayous,  bays,  lakes,  rivers  and  canals  makes 
water  transportation  vital  to  many  of  the  im- 
portant state  industries.  These  same  bodies  of 
water  also  provide  the  broad  expanse  of  water- 
ways so  desirable  to  pleasure  boating,  water  ski- 
ing, sailing,  fishing  and  related  boating  activities. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  more  and  more  pleasure  craft  on  Louisiana's 
waterways  this  year.  It  follows  then  that  with  this 
accelerated  increase  in  pleasure  boating  of  all 
types,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  safe  boating 
practices  in  order  to  avoid  accidents. 

Under  present  Louisiana  law,  there  are  some 
fundamental  items  which  all  boaters  should  carry 
with  them.  These  include  proper  life  jackets,  regu- 
lation running  lights  on  most  craft,  and  a  half- 
dozen  other  safety  devices  which  can  make  the 
difference  between  pleasure  and  tragedy. 

Safe  boating  practices  cannot  be  stressed  too 
greatly  as  we  prepare  to  enter  which  might  well 
be  called  the  greatest  boating  year  yet.  In  addi- 
tion to  safety  equipment,  pleasure  boaters  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  boating  regulations 
and  "rules  of  the  road."  It  would  be  well,  too, 
for  boaters  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
courses  in  small  craft  handling  which  are  of- 
fered each  spring  by  organizations  such  as  the 
U.S.  Power  Squadrons  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  They  are  free  and  those  few  hours 
spent  taking  the  course  will  assure  years  of  safe 
boating  ahead. 

As  an  indication  of  growing  interest  in  pleasure 
boating,  I  would  like  to  repeat  some  statistics  from 
a  report  of  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America. 

What  follows  is  most  easily  put  in  capsule 
form  by  reporting  that  for  the  third  straight  year 
the  pleasure  boating  industry  and  sport  chalked 
up  impressive  gains  in  almost  every  category 
during  1964. 

This  was  revealed  in  the  annual  joint  report 
of  statistics  compiled  by  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America  and  the  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

An  estimated  38,500,000  persons  took  to  the 
Nation's  waterways  for  fun  and  relaxation  in 
7,700,000  boats  of  every  description  in  1964. 
They  invested  $2,605,000,000  at  retail  levels  for 
new  and  used  boats  and  motors,  marine  acces- 
sories and  services. 


The  most  impressive  increases  of  the  year  were 
scored  by  the  outboard  segment  of  the  industry. 
Sales  of  outboard  motors  reached  391,000  units 
in  1964,  29,000  more  than  in  1963.  Outboard  boat 
sales  in  1964  totaled  270,000  units,  compared  with 
257,000  units  last  year. 

There  is  other  signif- 
icant data  to  sub- 
stantiate the  prediction 
that  boating  in  Louisi- 
ana, as  all  over  the 
country,  will  be  greater 
in  the  years  ahead  than 
ever — all  pointing  to 
the  need  for  safe  boat- 
ing practices  on  our 
waters. 

It  has  been  revealed 
that  the   sailboat  fleet 
totaled  525,000  craft,  an 
J.  D.  HAIR,  JR.  increase  of  30,000  over 

Director  1963.  The  inboard  boat 

fleet  accounted  for  550,000  vessels  in  the  U.  S. 
pleasure  boat  fleet,  compared  with  4,425,000  out- 
board boats  and  2,200,000  miscellaneous  craft 
such  as  canoes,  rowboats  and  pirogues. 

I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST will  be  found  a  story  about  the 
pirogue  which  for  generations  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  the  bayou  and  marsh  country  of  Lou- 
isiana, occupying  a  time-honored  place  in  the 
annals  of  Louisiana  marshland  life. 

Returning  to  the  statistical  side  of  things, 
more  than  6,560,000  outboard  motors  churned 
across  the  nation's  waterways  in  1964. 

The  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  new 
gains  boating  has  enjoyed  since  1961  include  an 
unprecedented  period  of  unbroken  increases  in 
general  business  activity;  technological  advances 
which  are  making  available  to  the  boat-buying 
public  marine  equipment  that  is  easier  to  operate, 
more  reliable,  more  attractive  and  generally  lower 
in  cost ;  the  development  of  more  and  better  facil- 
ities for  launching,  mooring  and  servicing  small 
boats;  and  the  national  growth  in  popularity  of 
participant  sport. 

It  is  only  logical  to  stress  that,  as  boating 
becomes  more  and  more  popular,  additional  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  safe  boat  handling  practices.       * 
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CLOSED 


gone  DOVE  hunting 


THROUGHOUT  Louisiana,  and  the  rest  of  the 
South,  the  above  sign  has  become  common- 
place on  the  locked  front  doors  of  business 
establishments  at  certain  times  of  the  fall.  It 
has  become,  in  the  short  span  of  two  decades,  as 
accepted  as  "Out  To  Lunch". 

Prior  to  World  War  II  a  genuine  dove  hunter 
was  a  strange  and  scarce  critter.  "Bird"  hunters 
were  quail  hunters,  and  it  was  generally  the 
youngsters  who  bothered  with  the  long-tailed 
cousins  of  the  barnyard  pigeons. 

What  a  change  twenty  years  has  wrought! 

The  mourning  dove  now  leads  the  nation  in 
the  number  harvested  each  year,  ranking  ahead 
of  such  game  birds  as  quail,  pheasants,  grouse, 
and  ducks. 

The  estimated  annual  kill  of  the  gray  ghosts 
in  one  recent  fall  was  19  million.  As  one  wag  put 
it,  after  fruitlessly  firing  several  boxes  of  shells 
on  a  hunt,  "Darn  if  I  see  how!" 


And  here  they  come  ...  a  flock  of  doves  barrels  in, 
triggering  off  a  string  of  salvos  reminiscent  of 
World  War  II.  More  doves  are  killed  each  year  in 
the  U.S.  than  any  other  game  bird,  but  they  don't 
come  easily. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mourning  dove  is 
thought  by  many  hunters  to  be  the  most  difficult 
target  of  the  wingshooter.  Its  flight  can  be  de- 
ceptively slow  or  amazingly  swift,  and  the  dart- 
ing, swerving  flight  of  the  dove  in  a  wind  or 
under  fire  is  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  wel- 
fare of  ammunition  manufacturers. 

The  difficulty  of  hitting  a  dove  on  the  wing, 
then,  is  one  of  the  attractions  which  has  made 
the  sport  enormously  popular,  but  there  are 
others. 


As  the  witching  hour  approaches — the  noon  legal  shooting  time  in  this  case 
"stands"  around  the  field. 


-hunters  scatter  to  their  chosen 


Louisiana-  CONSERVATIONIST 


Doves — as  well  as  dove  hunters — are  gregarious,  so  the  use  of  dove  decoys  is  effective  at  times. 


Dove  shooting  is  relatively  simple.  Whereas  duck 
hunting  frequently  calls  for  boats,  duck  calls,  de- 
coys, hip  boots,  elaborate  blinds  and  other  equip- 
ment, the  dove  hunter  really  needs  only  his  shot- 
gun. 

Another  great  attraction  for  hunters  is  that 
the  dove  is  the  first  game  to  become  legal  fare 
each  fall.  When  the  September  season  opens  the 
hunter  is  usually  filled  with  enthusiasm  after  a 
summer's  layoff  from  gunning,  so  he  welcomes 
the  dove  opening. 

Variety  is  another  plus  in  favor  of  dove  shoot- 


ing, for  there  are  many  ways  of  hunting  them. 
Pass  shooting  along  flight  lines,  shooting  at  water 
holes,  jump  shooting — all  have  their  devotees. 
But  the  most  popular  hunt  of  all  is  that  done 
in  a  field  where  the  birds  are  feeding.  This  can 
be  a  harvested  or  hogged-down  corn  or  bean  field 
or  a  pasture  full  of  goatweed,  but  the  essential 
ingredient  for  success — in  addition  to  doves — is 
enough  hunters  scattered  around  to  keep  the  birds 
moving. 

This   latter   requirement,   I   think,   is   the   one 
which   triggers  the  greatest  attraction   of   dove 


The  erratic,  twisting  flight 
of  the  dove,  very  fast  or 
very  slow,  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  difficult  wing 
targets. 


T: 


The  use  of  retrievers  saves 
many  a  downed  dove,  and 
many  a  step  for  the  hunt- 
er. The  Golden  retriever 
finds  much  favor  with 
dove  hunters,  as  do  other 
breeds  of  bird  dogs. 


hunting  for  the  most  people:  the  southern  dove 
hunt  is  a  gregarious  affair! 

In  no  other  type  of  hunting  is  there  the  oppor- 
tunity to  combine  superb  wing  shooting  with  the 
convivial  fellowship  which  most  outdoorsmen  like. 
In  many  parts  of  Louisiana  the  dove  shoot  is  a 
social  event  of  importance. 

Cookouts  in  the  field  before  or  after  the  hunt 
have  become  annual  events  with  many  groups  of 
hunters.  The  "noon  until  sunset"  shooting  hours 


The  water  jug  is  a  favorite  item  during  the  Septem- 
ber dove  session,  with  temperatures  frequently  in 
the  90's. 


lend  themselves  to  either  a  pre-hunt  lunch  barbe- 
que  or  a  post-hunt  dove  dinner. 

The  dove  hunt  is  often  a  family  affair,  too, 
a  type  of  outdoor  activity  where  mom,  dad,  and 
the  children  can  all  take  part.  Before  they're  old 


A  two-legged  retriever  sacks  up  dad's  birds. 


Along  the  fencerow  is  a  good  spot  or  blind  for  doves 
and  in  early  September  a  shaded  fencerow  and  a  jug 
of  water  is  really  living  it  up. 


enough  to  handle  a  shotgun  the  youngsters  make 
excellent  dove  retrievers,  and  the  dove  shoot 
isn't  the  "be  still"  type  of  thing  which  would  keep 
it  from  being  fun  for  the  little  boys  and  girls. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  using  your  young 
son  to  retrieve  your  birds,  of  course,  is  that  he'll 
expect  "Pop"  to  return  the  favor  within  a  few 
years.  That  may  explain  the  surge  of  interest  in 
the  dog-type  retrievers,  with  Labradors  and  Gold- 
ens  being  most  in  favor. 

The  status  of  the  dove  population  is  excellent, 
and  research  has  indicated  that  legal  hunting 
pressure  has  little  or  no  effect  on  dove  numbers 
for  the  following  year.  Game  managers  have  more 
data  on  this  species,  thanks  to  15  years  of  co- 
operative regional  research  in  which  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  played  a  sub- 
stantial part,  than  they  have  on  most  of  our  game. 

The  natural  death  rate  of  the  mourning  dove 
is  very  high — 70  percent  or  more  the  first  year. 
This  means  that  at  least  70  out  of  every  100 
doves  that  leave  the  nest  will  die  of  natural  causes 
before  they're  one  year  old,  whether  they're  ever 
hunted  or  not. 

Information  such  as  this  has  resulted  in 
gradually  liberalized  regulations  on  doves.  This 
year  Louisiana  has  70  half-days  of  shooting,  a 
daily  limit  of  12  birds,  and  a  season  divided  into 
three  parts. 

The  three-way-split  is  especially  important  in 
Louisiana,  since  dove  concentration  peaks  occur 
at  three  widely  separated  times  in  three  sections 
of  Louisiana.  The  present  arrangement  permits 
local  hunters  to  shoot  doves  at  the  optimum 
time. 

The  future  of  dove  hunting  in  Louisiana  re- 
mains good  to  excellent,  so  you  can  continue 
to  expect  "Closed — Gone  Dove  Hunting"  signs 
here  and  there  at  various  time  during  the  fall. 
When  you  do,  your  best  course  of  action  is  to  get 
your  own  shotgun  and  go  looking  for  the  hunt, 
for  odds  are  good  that  half  the  community  will 
be  there.  * 


Herring  is  Wildlife 
Week  Chairman 

Joe  L.  Herring,  Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 
Commission  has  been  named  State  Wildlife  Week 
Chairman  for  the  third  time  in  succession.  The 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  joins  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  each  year  in  sponsoring  this 
annual   conservation   program. 

Vincent  Pizzolato  and  Kelly  Falcon  have  been 
named  as  co-chairmen  for  the  week,  Herring  said. 

National  Wildlife  Week  is  held  each  year  dur- 
ing the  week  in  which  the  first  day  of  spring 
occurs,  and  was  first  proclaimed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1938.  Since  that  time 
National  Wildlife  Week  has  served  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  importance  of  national  re- 
source conservation  and  highlights  specific  con- 
servation issues. 

Pollution  abatement  is  the  theme  this  year  and 
the  slogan  is  "Fight  Dirty  Water."  * 

•  •  • 
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Louisiana   Pioneer 


THE  PIROGUE 


EDNARD  WALDO 


The  pirogue  was  to  early  Louisiana  what  the 
covered  wagon  was  to  the  west.  Both 
brought  the  settlers,  their  arms  and  neces- 
sities to  parts  of  the  country  inaccessible  but  for 
these  means  of  transportation. 

The  pirogue  method  of  water  transportation 
which  antedates  the  coming  of  the  White  man 
by  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  adopted 
from  the  Indians  by  the  Spanish  and  French  ad- 
venturers who  were  quick  to  recognize  the  use- 
fulness of  this  unique  water  craft. 

In  many  parts  of  South  Louisiana  the  pirogue 
became  the  only  vehicle  for  transportation.  The 
success  in  early  exploration  and  commerce  largely 
depended  upon  the  pirogue  in  the  South  as  did 
the  advancement  of  fellow  adventurers  of  the 
North  depended  upon  the  birch  bark  canoe  and  the 
Western  settlers,  upon  the  covered  wagon.  The 
latter,  and  their  usefulness,  have  vanished  with 
the   advent  of  modern   transportation   methods. 

However,  due  to  the  physical  features  of  our 


This  pirogue  fisherman  looks  like  the  proverbial 
"bump  on  a  log"  as  he  sits  quite  nonchalantly  at 
perfect  ease  fishing  with  his  hand  line.  Balance 
and  experience  is  the  answer. 


\KJ 


This  modern  plank-type  pirogue  is  typical  of  those 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  dugout  model  which 
takes  time  to  build  and  the  proper  cypress  logs  for 
the  dugout  aren't  readily  available  nowadays. 


Louisiana  marshlands  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
pirogue  will  ever  completely  disappear  from  the 
picture.  Nonetheless,  the  production  of  the  dug- 
out pirogue  per  se  has  almost  gone  and  is  bowing 
out  to  its  counterpart,  the  plank  type  "bateau". 

Origin  of  the  name  of  this  craft  made  from 
the  hollowing  of  a  log  is  Carib  translated  into 
Spanish  or  French  meaning  "piraga"  or  dug 
out.  The  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  brought  the 
name  of  the  craft  from  the  Caribbean  to  Canada 
and  it  found  its  way  from  there  to  Louisiana. 

We  find  reference  to  the  pirogue  in  the  early 
French  history  of  Louisiana  by  Antoine  LePage 
Du  Pratz.  In  1718  he  had  noted  of  the  pirogue, 
"for  carrying  a  great  number  of  men  and  their 
necessary  baggage  they  (the  Indians)  found  it 
essential  to  have  other  conveniences ;  and  nothing 
seemed  so  proper  for  this  as  some  of  their  large 
hollow  trees ;  of  these  they  made  their  pettyaugres, 
some  of  which  I  mentioned  as  to  carry  ten  or 


Having  split  this,  carefully  selected,  clear,  cypress 
log  with  wedges  in  just  the  right  spot  the  builder 
has  started  to  hew  the  rough  dimensions  with  an 
adz. 


twelve  ton  weight.  The  pettyaugres  are  conducted 
by  small  oars,  called  pagaies,  about  six  feet  long, 
with  broad  points  which  are  not  fastened  to  the 
vessel  but  managed  by  the  rowers  like  shovels." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  original  pirogue  is  a 
descendent  of  these  Indian  hollowed  out  logs.  It 
was,  and  still  is,  long,  slim  and  low  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  It  is  still  ideal  for  portage.  Its 
flat  bottom  enables  one  man  to  drag  it  over 
marshy  terrain  and  float  it  over  practically 
"wet  grass"  as  the  saying  goes. 

Trees  have  their  own  particular  properties. 
Ash  is  chosen  for  baseball  bats  because  it 
can  absorb  sudden  shock.  Cabinet  makers  prefer 
woods   which   shrink   little   in    seasoning.    From 


>fa"  ■         ■  -  . 
'■:■■  ,   ■— jflils.*'  .. . 

An  ax  is  also  employed  in  shaping  the  pirogue.  Note, 
at  right,  the  other  half  of  the  cypress  log  from  which 
this  part  of  pirogue  was  split.  It  will  be  used  later 
for  shaping  another. 


After  the  "chopper"  comes  work  with  the  plane 
which  was  designed  by  the  builder  to  suit  his  own 
requirements.  The  plane  is  fashioned  with  round 
sides  and  blade  from  a  wooden  store  bought  jack 
plane.  The  plane  is  the  last  tool  used  before  the 
sandpapering. 


pencils  to  violins  to  matches,  from  carpenters  to 
builders  of  pirogues,  all  require  various  woods 
capable  of  meeting  special  needs. 

The  art  of  hewing  the  Louisiana  dugout  pi- 
rogue from  a  single  log  is  fast  fading  away  with 
the  passing  of  the  last  generation  of  veteran 
builders  and  the  dwindling  of  available  logs 
from  the  once  vast  virgin  cypress  swamps. 

This  ancient  skill,  passed  on  from  father  to 
son,  has  given  away  to  technological  processes 
of  our  modern  world.  The  present  day  trapper 
or  fisherman  may  now  go  to  the  nearest  lumber 
yard  and  secure  the  necessary  cypress  planks 
for  building  the  counterpart  of  the  dugout;  al- 
ready cut  out  for  him. 

Neither  the  last  mentioned  product  nor  its 
method  of  manufacture  are  quite  as  picturesque 
as  the  former  but  the  modern  plank-type  pirogue, 
which  can  be  built  in  a  matter  of  hours,  appeals 
to  today's  rovers  of  the  marshes  and  bayous. 

A  must  for  the  builder  of  the  dugout  pirogue 
is  a  clear,  firm,  cypress  tree.  To  build  his  bateau 
the  tree  is  selected  with  the  eye  of  an  expert 
and  this  tree  may  have  been  fondly  observed, 
sometimes  for  years,  as  the  woodsman  passed  by 
on  the  way  to  his  traps  or  fishing  grounds.  Then 
comes  the  day  when  the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into 
logs  which  are  either  hauled  to  another  location  or 
worked  on  the  spot.  The  logs  are  split  in  half. 
Each  half  will  make  a  pirogue. 

In  the  next  step  in  the  operation  the  half 
log  is  chopped  to  tapered  points  at  both  ends. 
Then  the  top  of  the  dimension  is  marked  and  a 
line  is  drawn  down  the  middle  lengthwise.  A 
second  line  is  drawn  crosswise  to  this  line  at  an 
equal  distance  from  both  ends.  It  is  this  line  that 
will  determine  whether  the  pirogue  will  have  a 
width  of  18-22  or  26  inches.  When  the  width  of 
the  craft  is  decided  two  tapering  lines  are  drawn 
from    the    middle    line    to    each    end    and    this 
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After  having  shaped  and 
cut  away  all  he  can  with 
the  axe  and  adz  the  pi- 
rogue builder  goes  to  the 
"chopper".  A  home-forged 
hand  adz.  This  is  delicate 
work  as  the  craft  is  near- 
ing  its  maximum  thinness. 


determines  the  shape  of  the  pirogue. 

With  his  adz  and  sometimes  using  the  ax 
the  pirogue  builder  shapes  roughly  the  form  of  the 
craft  and  hollows  out  the  interior.  The  adz  is 
a  cutting  tool  differing  from  an  ax  in  having  an 
arching  blade  set  at  right  angles  from  the  handle. 
The  builder  can  use  either  one  of  these  tools  only 
until  the  pirogue  is  shaped  and  hollowed  out  to  a 
certain  thickness. 

After  the  adzing  comes  the  touchy  and  weary- 
some  task  of  thinning  down  the  hull  to  its  proper 
thickness  with  a  short  handed  tool  resembling 
the  adz  but  smaller.  It  is  called  the  "chopper." 
A  few  strokes  in  the  wrong  direction  would  ruin 
the  project  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

The  chopping  job  completed,  the  builder  resorts 
to  a  special  plane  which  he  fashions  himself  by 
modifying  a  small,  store  bought  wooden  jack 
plane.  The  plane  is  modified  for  pirogue  building 
by  rounding  its  sides  and  bottom  and  by  grinding 
the  plane  iron  to  fit  these  contours.  After  plan- 
ing, the  hull  is  sanded.  In  the  old  days  pieces  of 
broken  glass  were  employed  to  smooth  down  the 


View  of  inside  of  pirogue  before  being  sanded.  The 
adz,  chopper,  and  plane  have  done  their  work.  It 
may  be  painted  later,  but  only  for  looks,  as  this 
choice  swamp  cypress  will  never  rot. 


Pirogue  builder  Etienne 
Billiot  went  into  his 
swamp  and  chose  a  special 
cypress  tree  and  fashioned 
from  it  this  sleek  craft. 
The  art  of  building  a  dug- 
out pirogue  is  giving  away 
to  the  more  modern  meth- 
od of  construction  with 
store  -  bought  cypress 
planks. 


hulls.  No  paint  is  required,  however  many  paint 
their  pirogues  for  ornamental  purposes.  A  bul- 
wark rail  may  also  be  added.  This  may  be  made 
of  a  cypress  slat  running  the  length  of  the  boat 
a  little  more  than  the  width  of  the  bulwark  and 
this  surmounted  by  another  length  of  cypress 
square  moulding.  Disregarding  the  ornamental 
mouldings  pirogues  have  a  draft  of  seven  to 
seven  and  one-half  inches. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  affected  the 
market  and  caused  the  makers  of  the  dugout  to 
lose  interest  is  the  lack  of  demand  caused  by  the 
soaring  prices,  says  83  year-old  Etienne  Billiot, 
of  Laf  itte,  who  has,  when  he  wasn't  trapping,  been 
building  pirogues  since  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

"Finished  pirogues  used  to  sell  for  a  dollar  a 
foot",  he  says.  Now,  if  you  can  find  someone  to 
cut  one  out  for  you  it  will  run  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  even  more." 
This  last  factor  is,  of  course,  a  large  one  unless 
you  are  a  "big  shot"  like  the  man  who  ordered 
one  from  him  for  his  yacht  wasn't  interested  in 
the  cost,  he  says. 

Billiot  is  considered  the  world's  greatest  pi- 
rogue builder  by  many  residents  of  Laf  itte,  and 
why  not?  Didn't  a  man  using  his  pirogues  win 
the  championship  of  the  world  six  times  hand 
running  at  the  famous  Barataria  Pirogue  Races? 
And  wasn't  this  winner  Adam  Billiot,  Etienne's 
son?  * 

Piroque  Plans 

LIST  OF  MATERIALS 
4  Pes  V->  X  12  -  14'  Cyp.  or  Cdr. 
16  Lft.    1X2    Cyp.    (ribs) 

1  Pc  1   X   10  -  2'    (seat) 

2  Pes  2  X  3  -  14"  (stems) 

1  Pc  i/2  X  2  -  14'   (batten) 

2  Pes  7/8  Half  Rd.  14'  Cyp 

2  Lbs.  4d  Galv.  nails 
1/4  Lb.  Weldwood  Glue 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Cut  stems  as  per  full  scale  drawing 

2.  Cut  ends  of  sides    (2  pc  1/2  X  12)    at  angle 


This  pirogue  is  ready  to  enter  the  Barataria  Races. 


shown  on  this  page.  Rip  bottom  edge  of  sides 
along  an  arc  running  from  lower  left  hand 
corner  thru  a  point  1-3/4"  from  bottom  edge 
and  mid  way  between  the  ends,  thence  to 
lower  right  hand  corner. 

3.  Make  rib  and  insert  between  sides  six  feet 
from  bow. 

4.  Nail  sides  to  bow  stems. 

5.  Fasten  batten  to  stems  and  rib. 

6.  Plane   sides   parallel   with   bottom   then   nail 
bottom  boards  to  sides  and  batten. 

7.  Put  in  seat  4'  from  stern. 

8.  Put  in  two  extra  ribs  to  conform  to  shape  of 
boat. 

9.  Nail  half  round  on  top  edge  of  side  boards. 


all  seams  and  joints. 
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Hunting  Season 
Report 

JOHN   HAYGOOD 

DEER  hunting  in  Louisiana  for  the  1964-65 
season  appeared  to  be  quite  successful  on 
the  whole  and  a  post  season  deer  kill  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  overall  statewide  harvest 
is  now  in  progress.  As  a  result  of  the  deer  man- 
agement program  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  including  restocking,  pro- 
tection, etc.,  hunter  opportunity  and  statewide 
deer  harvest  has  steadily  improved  over  the  last 
few  years.  This  past  season  successful  deer  hunts 
were  carried  on  in  many  areas  where  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago  there  was  absolutely  no  pos- 
sibility of  participating  in  this  excellent  and  re- 
warding sport. 

Three  regulation  changes  influenced  deer  hunt- 
er success  as  far  as  total  deer  kill  is  concerned, 
for  the  season  just  closed.  One  change  reduced 
hunter  opportunity  by  closing  either  sex  seasons 
in  portions  of  Northeast  Louisiana.  A  second 
change  made  for  a  large  total  kill  in  other  areas 
of  the  state  as  hunters  were  allowed  to  kill  either 
sex  deer  on  opening  day  of  the  season  in  several 
areas  of  West,  Central  and  Northwest  Louisiana. 
This  important  step  represented  the  first  time 
that  any  sizeable  area  of  the  state  where  a  great 
deal  of  public  hunting  is  allowed  was  opened  to 
either  sex  deer  hunting.  The  third  change,  of 
course,  was  raising  the  season  limit  from  two 
to  three  legal  deer.  This  permitted  additional 
deer  to  be  harvested  from  areas  of  heavy  concen- 
tration. 

Squirrel  season  opened  on  a  somewhat  sour 
note,  played  by  Hurricane  Hilda,  whose  winds 
spoiled  the  sport  for  many  hunters. 

In  some  areas  of  the  state  hunters  found  squir- 
rel populations  greatly  improved  over  the  1963- 
64  season.  Reports  indicate  only  fair  success  in 
other  areas.  On  the  brighter  side  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  almost  all  of  the  timbered  areas  of 
the  state  experienced  a  good  acorn  mast  crop. 
Since  good  fall  squirrel  populations  invariably 
follow  years  of  heavy  mast  production,  the  out- 
look for  the  coming  1965-66  season  is  good  at 
this  time. 

Rabbit  hunters,  in  general,  fared  better  in  Lou- 
isiana during  the  1964-65  season  than  during 
the  previous  hunting  season.  Rabbit  populations 
tend  to  vary  from  locality  to  locality  each  year 
due  to  land  use  changes  and  local  weather  con- 
ditions. Because  of  periods  of  unusually  mild 
weather  during  the  past  winter,  unseasonal  breed- 
ing was  more  prevalent  than  during  recent  years. 
Pregnant  females  and  very  young  rabbits  were 


occasionally  encountered  by  some  hunters  this 
past  season. 

Quail  hunting  remained  generally  below  aver- 
age in  Northwest  Louisiana.  It  was  fair  from 
West  Central  to  Southwest  and  somewhat  better 
than  the  rather  poor  1963-64  season  in  that  area. 
The  bird  hunters  in  Northeast  Louisiana  reported 
a  definite  upswing  in  quail  populations  while  the 
Florida  Parishes  had  a  very  good  season  on  the 
quail  ranges  of  that  area. 

Louisiana  employs  a  post  season  telephone 
interview  survey  to  determine  trends  in  dove 
hunter  success.  During  the  very  good  1963-64 
season  our  Louisiana  hunters  bagged  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  million  (1,000,000)  birds. 
During  the  first  two  portions  of  this  year's  sur- 
vey which  had  been  completed  at  this  writing, 
the  people  interviewed  indicated  that  they  had 
bagged  a  slightly  greater  number  of  doves  than 
had  those  interviewed  following  the  first  two 
portions  of  the  previous  season.  When  statisti- 
cally analyzed  these  differences  do  not  appear  to 
be  significant.  They  do,  however,  strongly  sup- 
port the  view  that  the  recent  dove  seasons  were 
very  good  when  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

Rails  constitute  one  offering  of  nature's  bounty 
that  finds  very  few  takers  in  Louisiana.  We  al- 
ways have  a  great  many  rails  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  marshland  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  the 
rails  and  the  hunters  together  in  appreciable  num- 
bers. Rail  hunting  in  Louisiana  is  a  sport  that  al- 
most always  requires  a  great  deal  of  walking  in 
the  marsh.  Limit  kills  are  not  at  all  rare  for 
those  hunters  who  can  find  a  suitable  marsh  and 
withstand  the  physical  exertion  of  walking  them 
up  in  such  environment. 

Louisiana  always  winters  a  large  percent  of 
the  continental  woodcock  population  but  this  bird 
has  failed  to  interest  many  hunters  here  as  it 
does  in  some  northern  states.  While  our  kill  ap- 
parently remains  very  low  in  comparison  to  the 
population  present,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
more  local  people  are  going  after  this  sporty  game 
bird  each  year.  The  recent  extension  of  the  season 
and  the  increase  in  the  daily  bag  from  four  to  five 
birds  has  helped  to  stimulate  hunter  interest. 
Better  enforcement  of  game  laws  has  benefited 
legal  hunters  in  that  the  illegal  kill  of  wintering 
birds  by  night  hunters  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Waterfowl  hunters  enjoyed  a  very  successful 
season  in  most  of  the  coastal  marsh  areas.  Louisi- 
ana wintered  huge  numbers  of  waterfowl,  but  of 
course,  the  success  of  individual  hunters  depended 
on  such  things  as  the  available  local  food  supply, 
water  conditions,  weather  conditions,  etc.  The 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission's 
continuing  pressure  on  the  subject  of  adequate 
length  of  season  and  a  reasonable  bag  limit  for 
ducks  probably  had  much  to  do  with  holding  the 
bag  limit  up  to  four  (4)  ducks  (plus  the  2  bonus 
scaup  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190)  and  the  Novem- 
ber 21-December  30  season  which  allowed  much 
more  hunting  opportunity  than  in  some  years  in 
the  past.  * 
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'64-'65  Hunts  on  Wildlife  Areas 


HUNTING  IS  A  sport  and  as  with  any  other 
sport  the  results  will  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Many  hunters  have  the  false  impres- 
sion that  hunting  success  should  go  up  every  year. 
Even  if  the  number  of  game  animals  remained 
the  same  every  year  there  would  still  be  a  great 
variation  in  the  hunter  success.  Many  factors 
affect  hunter  success.  A  good  example  of  this  was 
the  hurricane  winds  we  had  on  the  opening 
week-end  of  squirrel  season  this  year.  Ground 
moisture,  water  levels,  rains,  winds  and  tempera- 
ture all  affect  hunter  success,  but  the  main  thing 
that  affects  hunter  success  is  the  annual  fluc- 
tuation in  the  number  of  game  animals.  Even 
with  the  best  management,  animal  numbers  will 
always  fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  Probably 
this  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  hunting  so  in- 
teresting. Each  hunt  is  always  different,  there 
is  a  chance  of  getting  the  limit  or  nothing. 

SQUIRREL  HUNTING 

Generally  speaking,  squirrel  hunting  was  as 
good  or  better  than  last  season.  Areas  good  or 
increased  hunter  success  include  Jackson-Bien- 
ville GMA,  Union  GMA,  Russell  Sage  GMA, 
Chicago  Mill  GMA,  Concordia  GMA,  Alexandria 
State  Forest  GMA,  Evangeline  GMA,  Fort  Polk 
GMA,  Sabine  GMA,  Lutcher-Moore  GMA,  West 
Bay  GMA,  and  Thistlethwaite. 

Only  four  areas  showed  less  hunter  success 
than  last  year.  They  were  Bodcau  GMA,  East 
Carroll  GMA,  Caldwell  GMA  and  Catahoula 
GMA. 

WATERFOWL 

The  Soda  Lake  Area  was  flooded  with  Caddo 
Parish's  pump.  The  pumping  was  completed  and 
approximately  600  acres  were  flooded  two  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  duck  season.  At  this  time 
ducks  were  feeding  in  the  planted  millet  plots. 
Hunter  success  throughout  the  season  was  fair 
with  a  good  many  limit  kills  being  made. 

Bodcau  duck  hunting  was  fair,  better  than 
1963,  but  not  as  good  as  1962.  Acorns  were 
plentiful  in  the  bottom  and  this  helped  to  hold  the 
ducks  throughout  the  season. 

The  Biloxi  Area  had  its  best  shooting  since  it 
was  established.  Baldpates,  Gadwalls,  and  Mottled 
ducks  were  the  predominant  species.  Snipe  were 
also  abundant,  but  few  hunters  took  advantage 
of  the  snipe  season. 

Hunter  success  was  good  on  the  Wisner  Tract. 
Snipe  were  common,  but  not  hunted  to  any  extent. 
Neither  Wisner  or  Biloxi  Tracts  had  a  significant 
number  of  geese. 

The  Russell  Sage  waterfowl  areas  were  not 
completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  1964-65 
season.  The  waterfowl  resting  area  was  com- 
pleted,   but   not    flooded    in    time    for    use    this 


DEER  HUNTING 

The  problem  of  managed  deer  hunts  is  a  dy- 
namic one  and  changes  from  time  to  time.  The 
first  problem  was  too  many  hunters,  causing  over 
crowded  hunting  conditions.  Now  on  some  areas 
just  the  reverse  is  true,  not  enough  hunters  to 
keep  the  deer  herd  in  check.  Jackson-Bienville, 
Union,  East  Carroll  and  Sabine  didn't  have 
enough  hunters  this  year  to  adequately  harvest 
the  surplus  deer.  A  change  may  be  necessary  in 
the  future,  longer  seasons  or  a  different  opening 
date,  to  make  these  deer  available  to  sportsmen. 

The  following  table  lists  the  number  of  deer 
killed  by  area  and  the  number  of  hunters. 

No. 
Area  Hunters  Bucks  Does  Total 

Jackson-Bienville   2,847  68  75  143 

Georgia   Pacific    6,490  317  *  317 

Union    856  48  28  76 

East  Carroll   375  5  ...  5 

Red   Dirt    3,121  112  178  290 

Fort   Polk    1,531  32  61  93 

Evangeline    1,430  25  37  62 

Catahoula    4,206  173  174  347 

Sabine     540  13  13  26 

Alexandria    Forest    1,343  69  73  142 

Chicago  Mills   9,242  260  ...  260 

Caldwell   683  38  ...  38 

West    Bay    5,607  139  196  335 

Zemurray  Park    496  17  20  37 

TOTAL 38,686  1,314  853  2,171 

The  Russell  Sage  and  Bodcau  areas  were  not 
included  on  the  table.  Both  areas  were  open  for 
a  one  day  either  sex  deer  hunt  and  a  buck  season 
to  run  concurrent  with  the  local  parish  season. 
Russell  Sage  had  19  bucks  and  18  does  killed  on 
the  either  sex  day,  Bodcau  had  10  deer  checked 
on  the  either  sex  day.  On  both  areas  the  buck 
season  was  by  season  permit  and  no  checking  in 
and  out  was  required. 

Deer  hunting  on  Jackson-Bienville  was  fair 
this  year,  one  deer  was  killed  for  every  19.9  hunts 
made.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  fewer  hunters 
killed  more  deer  on  the  second  day  than  on  the 
first,  while  the  last  day's  hunter  success  was  the 
best  of  the  season.  Generally  speaking,  more  game 
is  killed  on  the  first  day  of  the  season,  whether 
it  is  ducks,  squirrels  or  deer. 

The  Union  and  Sabine  Areas  had  good  hunting, 
but  few  hunters.  Catahoula,  Red  Dirt,  Alexandria 
State  Forest,  and  Evangeline  all  had  good  hunting 
and  good  hunter  participation.  Chicago  Mills, 
East  Carroll  and  Caldwell  had  bucks  only  seasons 
which  greatly  reduced  the  kill.  West  Bay  had 
18,500  acres  closed  completely  to  hunting,  and 
the  remaining  area  had  one  day  of  either  sex 
hunting  and  four  days  of  buck  hunting. 

Archery  hunting  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Just  look  at  the  display  of  archery  equip- 
ment in  the  sporting  goods  stores.  Five  years 
ago  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  good  hunting  bow. 
The  bow  and  arrow  kill  has  grown  with  the  in- 
terest in  this  sport.  But  the  statewide  kill  on 
game  management  areas  is  still  low,  less  than 
100  deer.  * 
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Photo  Highlights  of  Fur 

The  1965  edition  of  the  Louisiana  Fur  and  Wildlife 
Festival  held  in  January  at  Cameron  did  not  break  any 
attendance  records  but  events  and  activities  were  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  show.  The  two-day  affair  was  climaxed  by  a 
beautiful  band  and  float  parade  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
the  crowning  of  the  fur  queen  on  Saturday  night.  Judged  best 
in  the  float  category  was  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars' 
exhibit  entitled,  "World  Peace"  and  Susan  Arcement  of  Abbe- 
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and    Wildlife    Festival 


(Photos  by  Bob  Dennie) 
ville  and  Lake  Charles  was  crowned  Miss  Fur  Queen.  Accord- 
ing to  Hadley  Fontenot,  county  agent  in  Cameron  Parish  and 
long-time  president  of  the  festival  committee,  an  exhibit  de- 
picting outdoor  resources  of  Southwest  Louisiana,  was  one  of 
the  festival's  main  attractions.  He  informed  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST  that  the  exhibit  located  in  the  parish 
library  building  attracted  several  thousand  people  and  plans 
call  for  more  floor  space  for  a  more  elaborate  display  in  1966. 
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FUR  FUTURE 


TED  O'NEIL 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  the  late  Armand  Daspit, 
Director  of  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
predicted  that  some  day  the  nutria  would  be 
Louisiana's  leading  furbearer.  At  the  time  of  his 
prediction  the  nutria  had  adapted  to  the  Louisiana 
marsh  habitat  and  was  spreading  rapidly.  How- 
ever, many  people  in  the  fur  industry  doubted 
this  prediction  since  the  muskrat  had  been  the 
industry's  mainstay  since   1910. 

Today,  after  many  droughts,  storms,  freezes 
and  unprecedented  industrialization  along  our 
coastal  marshes  and  swamps,  fur  production 
statistics  bear  out  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Daspit's 
early  prediction.  The  following  figures  compiled 
from  severance  tax  collections  for  the  past  two 
seasons  are  undeniable  proof  that  nutria  have 
now  taken  first  position  as  the  major  fur  animal 
of  Louisiana: 

1962—1963  SEASON 


Muskrat 

346,647 

@ 

$  1.60 

$    554,635.20 

Mink 

51,316 

@ 

7.50 

384,870.00 

Raccoon 

160,218 

@ 

1.80 

288,392.40 

Otter 

8,484 

@ 

17.00 

144,228.00 

Nutria 

1,357,806 

@ 

1.35 

1,833,038.10 

Opossum 

20,157 

@ 

.50 

10,078.50 

Fox 

553 

@ 

1.00 

553.00 

Skunk 

465 

@ 

.50 

232.50 

Lynx 

AL: 

110 

@ 

2.00 

200.00 

TOT 

$3,216,247.70 

Nutria  Meat 

8,000,000 

lbs. 

@ 

.10 

$    800,000.00 

Raccoon 

Meat 

300,000 

lbs. 

@ 

.15 

45,000.00 

Opossum 

Meat 

30,000 

lbs. 

@ 

.15 

4,500.00 

TOTAL: 

$    849,500.00 

1963— 

1964  SEASON 

Muskrat 

240,079 

@ 

$  1.75 

$    420,138.25 

Mink 

18,805 

@ 

6.00 

112,830.00 

Raccoon 

58,424 

@ 

1.25 

73,030.00 

Otter 

4,274 

@ 

18.00 

76,932.00 

Nutria 

1,304,267 

@ 

1.50 

1,956,400.50 

Opossum 

7,593 

@ 

.25 

1,898.25 

Fox 

139 

@ 

1.00 

139.00 

Skunk 

301 

@ 

.25 

75.25 

Lynx 

26 

@ 

1.00 

26.00 

Beaver 

AL: 

25 

@ 

5.00 

125.00 

TOT 

$2,641,594.25 

Nutria   Meat 

8,000,000 

lbs. 

@ 

.10 

$    800,000.00 

Raccoon 

Meat 

100,000 

lbs. 

@ 

.15 

15,000.00 

Opossum 

Meat 

20,000 

lbs. 

@ 

.15 

3,000.00 

TOTAL: 

$    818,000.00 

The  properly  placed  "weir"  has  proven  its  value  in 
developing  furbearer  habitat.  Such  structures  tend 
to  control  tide  fluctuation,  salinities  and  water  levels. 

An  analysis  of  the  comparative  take  of  fur 
animals  in  Louisiana  in  past  years  (See  graph  I) 
shows  a  normal  annual  take  of  the  four  important 
pelt  producers  as  follows :  muskrat  3  to  5  million ; 
mink,  100,000;  raccoon,  150,000;  and  otter  4,000. 
Upon  examining  these  catch  figures  there  might 
be  a  tendency  to  assume  that  these  data  pinpoint 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  a  species,  but  in  the 
case  of  commercial  furbearers,  this  is  not  nec- 
essarily so. 

Many  factors  influence  fur  animal  take  figures. 


Ideal  habitat  for  most  Louisiana  furbearers  found 
in  the  coastal  marshes  is  such  lush  stands  as  this 
coco  grass  area.  When  properly  burned  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  the  same  area  will  attract  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  wintering  blue  snow  geese. 
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Burning  marsh  properly 
is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant management  tools  for 
the  cultivation  of  Muskrat 
food  plants.  Marsh  buggy 
trails  (in  the  foreground) 
oftentimes  prevents  clean 
burning. 


The  market  price  of  fur  and  the  availability  of 
experienced  and  well  equipped  trappers  are  pri- 
mary factors.  A  lack  of  trappers  is  progressively 
limiting  our  catch  each  year  here  in  Louisiana,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  We 
notice  from  scanning  the  list  of  licensed  trappers, 
practically  the  same  names  appear  from  year  to 
year  and  as  a  name  is  deleted  from  the  list,  no 
new  replacements  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  apparently  very  little  incentive  for  younger 
people  to  become  trappers  today  except  in  those 
areas  heavily  populated  with  nutria.  Reasons  for 
this  disinterest  are  availability  of  jobs  in  other 


industries  and  comparatively  poor  market  prices 
for  fur. 

The  catch  of  nutria  during  the  1950's  and  1960's 
is  a  good  example  of  how  catch  data  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  indicate  population  densities.  For 
instance,  the  nutria  take  of  one  and  one-quarter 
million  pelts  for  each  of  the  last  two  seasons 
is  the  greatest  catch  ever  made  of  nutria  and 
would  tend  to  indicate  a  population  crest.  This 
is  not  the  case,  however,  since  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  peak  abundance  of  nutria  occurred 
during  the  years  1956  and  1957,  yet  at  that  time 
only  one-half  million  pelts  were  taken.  Subsequent 


Industrialization  all  along  the  Coast  has  greatly  affected  the  normal  ecology  of  our  Marshes;  however  much 
can  be  accomplished  toward  reducing  the  adverse  effects  by  careful  planning  beforehand. 
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to  these  peak  population  conditions,  a  series  of 
hurricanes,  droughts  and  extreme  winter  condi- 
tions, coupled  with  the  outlawing  of  the  nutria 
itself,  has  resulted  in  a  present  population  con- 
siderably less  than  the  1956  peak.  The  reason  that 
recent  catches  are  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
in  1956  is  a  direct  result  of  a  greater  demand  for 
both  nutria  pelts  and  meat.  This  increased  demand 
resulted  from  the  opening  of  markets  for  un- 
packed thin  pelted  fur  in  the  garment  trade 
and  the  need  for  nutria  meat  in  the  mink  ranch- 
ing industry. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  therefore,  that  fur 
production  as  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  animal 
catch  cannot  necessarily  be  used  as  an  index  to 
population  densities  of  animals  on  hand,  or  for 
that  matter  ecological  factors  which  might  con- 
trol densities. 

It  is  a  well  established  biological  fact  that 
many  animal  populations  have  definite  cyclic 
trends  in  which  populations  rise  and  fall  regard- 
less of  man's  involvement  in  the  cycle.  The  cyclic 
trends  in  some  fur  animals  are  well  established 
whereas  in  others,  for  example,  the  nutria,  little 
research  has  been  accomplished  to  determine 
when  or  why  such  cycles  occur.  Probably  the 
the  best  studied  fur  animal  in  Louisiana  is  the 
muskrat.  Since  its  appearance  as  a  commercial 
fur  animal  in  1910  until  1950  a  definite  cyclic 
trend  was  recorded  from  catch  records.  Generally 
speaking,  a  peak  to  peak  population  takes  place 
about  every  seven  to  twelve  years  in  the  sub 
deltic  three-cornered  grass  habitats  which  are 
generally  located  in  most  of  southeast  Louisiana 
as  far  west  as  Pecan  Island  in  Vermilion  Parish. 
Farther  to  the  west  in  the  prairie  type  marsh 
the  cycle  was  longer  extending  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years. 

As  such  cycles  built  up  to  a  peak  it  was  deter- 
mined that  high  rat  populations  were  associated 
with  heavy  stands  of  three-cornered  grass,  Scirpus 
olneyi,  and  that  muskrats  could  become  so  nu- 
merous as  to  virtually  eat  themselves  out  of  food. 
This  resulted  in  the  so-called  "eat-out"  where  all 
vegetation  was  destroyed.  With  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  food  the  rat  population  dropped  to  the 
trough  of  the  cycle  and  the  population  did  not 
increase  until  the  marsh  became  revegetated  some 
years  later.  Managing  rat  production  under  such 
cyclic  conditions  developed  into  a  system  of 
manipulating  the  marsh  to  grow  heavy  stands  of 


This  is  the  close-up  photograph  of  the  seed  head  of 
coco,  one  of  the  important  fur  bearing  and  water- 
fowl food  plants  found  in  the  brackish  waters  of 
the  Louisiana  coastal  marshes. 

three-cornered  grass  and  then  trapping  the  rats 
as  heavily  as  possible  to  prevent  an  "eat-out". 

In  recent  years,  and  since  the  advent  of  the 
nutria,  this  approach  to  marsh  management  has 
not  been  altogether  successful  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  many  unanswered  questions  as  to 
the  proper  way  to  manage  and  increase  fur  pro- 
duction in  Louisiana.  Whether  or  not  the  recent 
change  in  muskrat  production  is  a  result  of  in- 
creasing and  competing  nutria  populations  is 
unclear.  As  a  matter  of  fact  numerous  conditions 
now  occur  throughout  the  marshes  which  general- 
ly defy  a  simple  explanation  and  point  to  the 
necessity  for  an  extensive  research  program  in  the 
fur  industry. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  occurrences  among 
fur  populations  which  appear  not  to  follow  the 
expected  biological  pattern  are  as  follows : 

In  the  case  of  nutria,  typical  population  ex- 
plosions have  occurred  in  many  instances  at 
some  date  after  their  release  or  migration  into 
a  new  area,  but  after  the  initial  population  and 
the  resultant  eat-out  of  available  food  there 
has  been  no  major  recurrence  of  the  population 
following  the  reestablishment  of  apparently  op- 
timum edaphic  conditions.  In  many  instances,  even 
though  the  habitat  return  to  apparent  normalcy, 
populations  continue  well  below  an  expected 
level.  One  might  expect  that  nutria  populations 
have  been  held  down  or  are  on  a  general  decline 


Marshes  "eaten  out"  by 
Muskrats  may  persist  for 
many  years  if  not  properly 
managed;  an  estimated 
1/4  million  acres  of  our 
fine  producing  acres  has 
remained  on  the  non-pro- 
duction list  for  the  past 
20  years. 
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because  of  two  severe  hurricanes,  coupled  with 
extremely  severe  subfreezing  temperatures  in 
recent  Louisiana  winters,  plus  additional  harass- 
ment by  trappers  and  the  uncontrolled  killing  of 
these  animals  once  they  were  outlawed.  This, 
however,  may  not  be  entirely  the  case.  On  some 
areas,  for  example,  on  Marsh  Island,  an  86,000 
acre  refuge,  very  limited  trapping  of  the  animals 
has  occurred  during  the  past  five  years  and 
there  is  still  an  extreme  shortage  of  animals. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  another  refuge  where 
trapping  has  occurred  diligently  and  marsh  man- 
agement has  been  practiced  the  population  has 
dropped  also.  To  further  complicate  matters,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  decline  in  popula- 
tion has  occurred  for  all  other  fur-bearing  species, 
and  while  it  might  generally  be  assumed  that 
severe  weather  conditions  have  been  the  con- 
trolling factor,  at  least  in  the  marsh  area,  there 
are  other  areas  in  Louisiana  which  apparently 
have  not  been  too  severely  affected  by  weather  but 
where  we  still  find  declining  populations. 

In  considering  the  decline  of  muskrat  popula- 
tions most  observers  tend  to  place  the  blame 
directly  on  the  increase  of  nutria  in  our  coastal 
marshes.  While  this  may  be  the  case,  there  are 
many  instances  which  defy  this  belief.  For 
example,  muskrats  were  declining  or  were 
practically  absent  from  many  marshes  long 
before  the  nutria  arrived  in  the  area.  Conversely, 
there  are  areas,  for  instance,  at  Cypremort  Point 
in  St.  Mary  Parish,  where  the  daily  catch  con- 
tains one-third  nutria  and  two-thirds  muskrats, 
and  gives  evidence  that  the  two  animals  are 
living  together  harmoniously  and  producing  ade- 
quate marketable  furs  from  the  same  area. 

Another  factor  which  may  be  involved  in  these 
generally  unexplainable  changes  in  fur  popula- 
tions is  the  rapid  industrialization  of  our  coastal 
areas  with  the  attendant  ecological  changes 
brought  on  by  dredging,  leveeing  and  filling  of 
many  marsh  areas. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  recent  change  in  fur 
animal  production  in  Louisiana  has  been  a  major 
and  critical  change.  It  would  seem  that  a  rather 
comprehensive  research  program  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  if  the  factors  controlling 
fur  animal  populations  are  still  principally  eco- 
logical ones  or  whether  or  not  other  factors  in- 
volving diseases,  species  competition  between 
nutria  and  muskrat,  industrialization  of  the  marsh 
areas  and  possibly  pollution  are  involved.  Certain- 
ly it  would  seem  that  some  other  factors  may 
have  entered  the  picture  since  there  is  evidence 
at  hand  that  major  areas  now  containing  three- 
cornered  grass  have  failed  to  develop  trapable 
muskrat  populations. 

The  preliminary  plan  for  a  proposed  research 
program  should  include  the  following  basic 
studies : 

(1)  A  complete  vegatative  and  habitat  ex- 
amination of  the  marsh  area  with  detailed  type 
maps  so  that  changes  over  the  past  twenty  years 
may  be  accurately  determined. 

(2)  A  statistical  study  of  the  fur  animal  take 
or  catch  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  various  methods  of  taking  such  animals. 
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Nutria  being  processed  in  Louisiana  for  marketing 
in  the  United  States. 

(3)  An  epidemological  study  of  diseases  and 
parasites  which  may  have  become  a  major  con- 
trolling factor  in  muskrat  and  nutria  populations 
as  a  result  of  population  explosions. 

(4)  A  study  of  species  competition,  particularly 
between  muskrat  and  nutria  in  selected  areas, 
with  accompanying  studies  of  the  effects  of  trap- 
ping and  marsh  management  on  these  species. 

(5)  An  investigation  of  the  part  played  by 
general  industrialization  of  the  coastal  area  with 
its  accompanying  pollution,  ecological  changes  and 
disturbances. 

(6)  A  study  of  the  fur  market  and  its  relation 
to  the  demand  for  Louisiana  furs.  * 


FUR   MARKET   BULLETIN! 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation 
in  the  fur  market  here  during  this  past 
week.  Although  the  dock  workers  in  New 
York  voted  overwhelmingly  to  accept  the 
contract  agreed  upon  some  time  ago  they 
have  not  returned  to  ivork  as  the  workers 
in  certain  gulf  ports  have  not  as  yet  settled. 
The  tie  up  of  shipping  holds  back  European 
buying  of  the  bulky  cheaper  furs  such  as 
muskrat,  raccoon,  beaver,  nutria,  and  fox 
which  are  the  principle  furs  collected  in  this 
country.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  this 
shipping  strike  will  come  to  an  end  by  next 
week,  but  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
there  may  be  a  strike  in  the  manufacturing 
end  of  the  fur  business  here  soon.  Despite  all 
the  problems  confronting  the  trade  here, 
auctions  being  held  here  as  well  as  in  Canada 
and  Europe  have  gone  quite  well  on  all  furs 
being  offered.  At  an  auction  in  Leningrad 
the  results  were  exceptionally  good  with 
the  largest  number  of  buyers  in  history.  Ap- 
parently this  proves  the  underlying  strength 
of  fur  trade.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  weakest  situation  throughout  the  "fur 
world"  is  in  the  richest  country,  the  U.S.A. 
There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  this  sit- 
uation will  change  when  the  labor  problems 
and  the  removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  furs 
will  be  accomplished.  The  short  catch  of 
wild  furs  this  season  will  surely  cause  a 
higher  level  of  prices  when  and  if  buying 
comes  back  to  normal. — From  United  Fur 
Brokers  MARKET  BULLETIN,  Jan.  27, 
1965. 
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WILDLIFE   CHIEF 
VISITS  LOUISIANA 


John  S.  Gottschalk,  new  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  bureau  of 
sport  fisheries  and  wildlife,  left  New  Orleans 
January  9  to  return  to  Washington  after  a  four- 
day  visit  to  Louisiana  with  what  he  termed  "par- 
ticularly valuable  information  about  the  impor- 
tance of  Louisiana's  vast  marshes  and  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  the  state  toward  a  decade  of 
critical  years  ahead  in  management  of  wildlife 
resources." 

Gottschalk's  visit  to  Louisiana,  brought  about 
in  great  part  by  long  conversations  with  Rep. 
T.  A.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  fisheries  and  wildlife  conservation, 
"will  do  much  to  break  down  long-standing  mis- 
conceptions of  motives  which  have  existed  in  the 
past  between  the  state  wildlife  commission,  state 
wildlife  federation,  Louisiana  sportsmen  and  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  service,"  according  to 
Gottschalk. 

This  will  result  in  closer  cooperation  between 
the   service   and   the   Louisiana   Wild    Life   and 


The  visit  to  Louisiana,  January  4-9,  of  John  S. 
Gottschalk,  new  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
was  climaxed  by  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  in 
Lake  Charles  on  January  8.  Shown,  left  to  right,  are 
J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission;  Rep.  T.  A.  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  House  sub-committee  on  wildlife  and 
fisheries  conservation  who  flew  to  Lake  Charles 
from  Washington  for  the  occasion;  and  Gottschalk. 


Ray  Whatley,  left,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  shown  with  John 
S.  Gottschalk,  new  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, following  discussion  of  wildlife  conservation 
programs  being  carried  out  at  both  state  and  nation- 
al levels. 


Fisheries  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  Federation  and  other  organizations 
interested  in  perpetuation  and  utilization  of  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources,  he  said. 

Gottschalk,  who  arrived  in  New  Orleans 
January  4  accompanied  by  Walter  A.  Gresh, 
regional  director  of  the  bureau  of  sport  fisheries 
and  wildlife  in  Atlanta,  spent  several  days  tour- 
ing the  Louisiana  coast  by  air,  boat  and  auto- 
mobile. 

Arrangements  for  the  tour  were  made  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
with  commission  personnel  accompanying  him  on 
visits  to  all  state  and  federal  refuges,  and  by  air 
over  approximately  two  million  acres  of  coastal 
marsh. 

At  a  luncheon,  arranged  by  Rep.  Thompson  who 
flew  from  Washington  to  attend,  Gottschalk  told 
officials  of  the  state  wildlife  commission,  the 
Louisiana   Wildlife    Federation,    and    leaders    of 
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sportsmen's  groups  in  the  Lake  Charles  area 
where  the  luncheon  was  held  that  the  visit  had 
been  of  tremendous  importance  to  him  as  he 
entered  his  new  post  as  director  of  the  bureau  of 
sport  fisheries  and  wildlife. 

"I  have  been  to  Louisiana  before  in  the  past," 
he  said,  "but  this  was  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  see  the  vast  coastal  marshes  with  their 
abundant  wildlife." 

He  praised  the  state  commission  for  its  major 
marsh  habitat  improvement  programs  and  ex- 
pressed extreme  pleasure  at  inspecting  vast  hab- 
itat improvement  programs  by  private  interests. 

"We  are  on  the  verge  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  most  critical  decade  in  wildlife  management," 
he  said.  "To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  are  many 
conservation  battles  which  will  be  fought  in  the 
next  10  years." 

He  cited  destruction  of  coastal  habitat  along 
some  areas  of  the  gulf  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  one  of  the  major  losses  which  must  be 
avoided  and  said  that  Louisiana  stood  out  boldly 
as  an  example  of  what  must  be  done  at  state  and 
private  levels. 

Other  major  threats  to  wildlife  resources  which 
he  mentioned  were  the  Texas-Gulf  rivers  proj- 
ects which  would  divert  water  of  the  Texas 
rivers  from  the  Gulf  and  retain  water  in  Texas 
for  purposes  other  than  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources ;  and  the  Rampart  Dam  project  in 
Alaska. 

The  Rampart  Dam,  if  authorized,  would  call 
for  the  biggest  cement  plug  in  the  history  of 
man  across  Rampart  Rapids.  It  would  be  530 
feet  above  bed-rock,  4,700  feet  from  one  canyon 
rim  to  the  other,  580  feet  wide  at  the  base,  wide 
enough  for  a  two-lane  highway  at  the  top.  It  would 
lift  the  mighty  Yukon  River  out  of  its  bed  and 
spread  it  80  miles  wide  across  the  wilderness. 

Its  dead  waters  would  back  280  miles  upstream 
400  by  present  river  contours).  The  dam  planners 
guess  that  it  would  require  at  least  five  years 
to  pour  the  final  bucket  of  cement,  another  20 
years  to  form  a  body  of  gray  water  somewhat 
larger  than  Lake  Erie.  This  would  cover  an  area 
of  10,500  square  miles,  or  9.6  million  acres  of 
surface.  The  Hoover  Dam-Lake  Mead  impound- 
ment, currently  our  largest,  has  a  surface  area 
of  only  163,000  acres. 

The  construction  cost  would  reach  about  $2 
billion  dollars  and  possibly  more  when  indem- 
nity to  the  Indians  and  homesteaders  was  paid 
off. 

"While  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
increase  waterfowl,"  Gottschalk  said,  "this  proj- 
ect would  end  the  production  of  approximately 
2,000,000  ducks,  geese,  cranes  and  swans  annually 
in  the  Yukon  flats  and  potholes  which  are  one 
of  the  greatest  national  breeding  grounds." 

He  explained  that  after  a  long  and  detailed 
study,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  service 
recommended  that  the  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  not  be  authorized  for  construc- 
tion. 

"You  cannot  run  this  important  wildlife  busi- 
ness from  a  desk  in  Washington,"  he  said.  "That 


John  S.  Gottschalk,  left,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is  shown  with  Allen 
Ensminger,  chief  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  Refuge  Division,  at  Rocke- 
feller Wildlife  Refuge  which  Gottschalk  used  as  a 
base  during  his  on-the-spot  inspection  of  both  fed- 
eral and  state  refuges  in  an  early  January  visit 
to  Louisiana.  While  in  the  state,  Gottschalk  toured 
approximately  two  million  acres  of  marshland  by 
Commission-owned  plane,  airboat  and  regular  boat. 

is  why  I  am  in  Louisiana  and  why  it  is  refreshing 
to  get  away  from  the  pressure  groups  in  Wash- 
ington. I  want  to  talk  to  people  and  get  their 
side   of   these   and   other   problems. 

"The  people  of  Louisiana  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility because  your  marshes  winter  the 
waterfowl  of  two  flyways.  At  the  same  time, 
sportsmen  in  all  the  other  states  in  the  flyways 
concerned  should  begin  backing  all  state  and 
federal  preservation  programs.  The  protection  of 
habitat  must  be  our  primary  goal.  When  we 
reach  this  goal,  the  setting  of  seasons  and  bag 
limits,  and  full  utilization  of  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  annual  production,  will  solve  itself,"  he 
said. 

Gottschalk's  visit  marked  the  first  time  a  direc- 
tor of  the  service  took  to  the  field  to  see  for 
himself. 

"I  look  forward  to  closer  work  with  Louisiana 
and  now  have  a  better  conception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  state  in  the  general,  overall  program 
of  preservation  and  utilization  of  wildlife,"  he 
said. 

Following  the  luncheon  Gottschalk,  left  this 
parting  remark :  "If  my  seat  can  stand  all  the 
bouncing  in  airplanes,  boats,  and  assorted  vehicles 
it's  going  to  get  in  the  years  ahead,  we're  going 
to  accomplish  a  lot  of  those  things  we're  talking 
about."  * 


IT'S  GOOD  TO  KNOW! 

While  the  Commission  is  interested  in  the  exotic 
species  it  is  importing  for  experimental  purposes, 
it  stresses  that  continued  and  expanded  research 
is  being  done  on  our  resident  game  birds  and 
animals,  as  well  as  migratory  waterfowl  and 
game  birds. 
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Marsh  Island 


FINAS  JONES 


THE  DAWN  FOUND  ME  driving  south  through 
Louisiana's  Bayou  Teche  country,  along 
winding  streams  edged  with  moss-draped 
oaks,  skirting  fields  of  tasseled  corn  and  ripening 
sugar  cane.  My  destination  was  the  Marsh  Island 
Wildlife  Refuge,  one  of  the  world's  largest  game 
preserves.  Its  82,000  acres  serve  as  home  for  a 
teeming  colony  of  marsh-dwelling  creatures  and 
as  a  winter  sanctuary  for  thousands  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

It  was  not  a  destination  easily  reached.  At  the 
courthouse  in  the  town  of  New  Iberia  a  deputy 
sheriff  radioed  word  of  my  arrival  to  the  con- 
servation camp  on  Marsh  Island.  I  was  instructed 
to  drive  to  Cypremort  Point,  a  remote  fishing 
village  on  Vermilion  Bay,  where  a  boat  from  the 
island  would  be  waiting. 

An  hour  later  I  was  embarked  on  the  six-mile 
run  across  the  choppy  waters  of  the  bay  in 
company  with  Harvey  H.  Lourd,  a  conservation 


officer  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  As  refuge  supervisor  on  Marsh 
Island,  this  husky  55-year-old  has  his  hands  full; 
he  must  be  a  naturalist,  enforcement  agent,  soil 
and  water  engineer,  and  administrator.  He  goes 
about  his  job  with  a  sense  of  dedication. 

"This  is  a  real  fine  place  for  animals,"  he 
said.  "We're  trying  to  keep  it  that  way."  His 
words  echoed  those  of  Refuge  Division  Chief 
Allen  Ensminger,  whom  I  had  interviewed  in 
the  commission's  New  Orleans  headquarters 
several  days  before. 

"More  and  more  of  this  nation's  wetlands  are 
being  reclaimed  by  man,"  Ensminger  told  me. 
"And  it  becomes  important  that  there  be  places 
like  Marsh  Island  where  wildlife  is  protected." 
The  island  is  one  of  five  coastal  marsh  preserves, 
totaling  250,000  acres,  administered  by  the  com- 
mission as  wildlife  havens. 

It  was  a  late  summer  day  when  I  paid  my  first 
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The  beautiful  white  pelican  finds  the  Marsh  Island 
refuge  area  to  his  liking  as  do  thousands  of  other 
forms  of  wildlife. 

visit  to  Marsh  Island.  Our  boat  drew  up  at  the 
conservation  lodge,  which  is  set  on  stilts;  and 
Lourd  led  me  to  the  roof  for  a  better  view  of  the 
terrain.  From  this  vantage  point  the  marshland 
presented  a  vast,  treeless  panorama,  a  grassy  plain 
spotted  with  lakes  and  winding  bayous.  The  is- 
land's elevation  varies  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
above  sea  level. 

Flocks  of  ducks  paddled  in  nearby  bodies 
of  water,  and  an  occasional  marsh  deer  hurried 
by.  Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  island  phenom- 
enon in  view  was  a  huge  barge  capped  by  a 
tall  silvery  tower.  Oil  drilling  barges,  Lourd  in- 
formed me,  had  been  part  of  the  scenery  since 
1951. 

Downstairs  in  the  lodge  breakfast  was  waiting 


for  us,  and  so  were  some  of  Lourd's  field  men, 
those  who  patrol  and  maintain  the  island  refuge. 
They  are  all  Cajuns,  of  French  Acadian  descent, 
and  they  bear  such  names  as  Willie  Delahoussaye, 
Eastin  LeBlanc,  and  Egladue  Broussard.  They 
have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  bayou  country, 
and  many  of  them  were  trappers  before  they  went 
to  work  for  the  commission. 

"I  didn't  know  any  French  when  I  first  came 
out  here,"  Lourd  told  me,  "but  I  learned  fast.  I 
had  to.  Otherwise,  I  couldn't  have  communicated 
with  my  men." 

After  breakfast  Lourd  took  me  on  a  tour  of 
the  pen  he  had  constructed  and  stocked  with  20 
pairs  of  breeding  wood  ducks.  These  brightly 
colored  little  creatures  are  seldom  found  in  the 
marsh  since  they  normally  nest  off  the  ground, 
chiefly  in  decaying  trees.  Lourd  had  provided 
boxes  for  them  to  nest  in,  and  he  planned  to 
distribute  the  hoped-for  sizeable  flock  through- 
out the  marsh,  providing  the  island  with  a  per- 
manent wood  duck  colony. 

It  was  time  to  go  on  patrol,  and  soon  I  was 
seated  with  Lourd  and  Willie  Delahoussaye  in  a 
camp  boat  moving  down  the  main  canal  that 
flows  south  into  the  heart  of  the  refuge.  All 
along  the  way  we  saw  nutria,  muskrat,  mink, 
raccoon,  and  otter  scuttling  along  the  banks  and 
gliding  into  the  water.  Occasionally  we  would  stop 
to  check  the  condition  of  the  marsh  grasses  and 
the  nutria  runs. 

"Years  ago,"  Lourd  said,  "this  island  had  some 
of  the  finest  fur  trapping  in  Louisiana.  Now  we 
trap  only  when  the  nutria  population  gets  so 
large  it  threatens  the  grasses  the  waterfowl 
feed  on."  Ironically,  nutria  favor  the  same  kind 
of  marsh  grass  enjoyed  by  geese. 

As  we  crossed  lakes  and  ponds,  flights  of  ducks, 
wings  beating,  would  rise  up  ahead  of  the  boat. 
They  were  primarily  native  mottled  ducks  and 
some  early  teal,  small  and  lightning-fast.  The 
main  body  of  pintail  ducks  usually  comes  down 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  from  Canada  in  Novem- 


The  banding  of  waterfowl 
is  a  continuous  task  at 
the  Marsh  Island  refuge. 
Here  is  Harvey  Lourd,  ref- 
uge manager,  on  the  left, 
receiving  a  helping  hand 
from  a  crewman  of  an  oil 
company  working  in  the 
area. 
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ber;  flocks  of  blue  geese  and  snow  geese  arrive 
later  that  same  month,  or  whenever  the  first 
norther  drives  them  down.  Lourd  and  his  men 
burn  portions  of  the  marsh  to  expose  the  plant 
roots  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
geese.  The  magnificently  colored  mallards  are  the 
last  of  the  waterfowl  to  arrive  in  the  coastal 
marshes. 

Occasionally,  as  we  continued  our  patrol,  I 
noted  an  alligator  drifting  lazily  in  the  current, 
only  his  eyes  and  snout  above  water.  "You'll  see 
plenty  of  them  tonight,"  Lourd  commented.  "A 
party  is  coming  over  from  the  other  refuges  to 
trap  some  gators  for  restocking." 

At  the  mouth  of  a  smaller  stream  entering  the 
canal  we  stopped  to  inspect  a  low  dam,  or  weir, 
one  of  26  constructed  by  Lourd  and  his  men  to 
retain  water  in  the  marsh  ponds  and  bayous 
during  prolonged  dry  spells  or  periods  of  low 
tide.  By  holding  the  water  during  low  tide,  these 
weirs  permit  increased  growth  of  widgeon  grass 
and  other  aquatic  plants.  This  program  has 
brought  about  a  fivefold  increase  in  the  duck 
population  of  Marsh  Island,  a  splendid  example 
of  wildlife  cultivation. 

One  of  Lourd's  duties  is  to  make  regular  in- 
spections of  the  oil  barges,  and  he  took  me  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  derricks  that  towers  above  the 
marsh.  As  we  approached,  I  noted  the  crewboats, 
tugboats,  and  seaplanes  that  clustered  around  the 
barge,  parts  of  the  transportation  system  the 
oilmen  have  developed  to  solve  the  logistical 
problems  of  operating  in  the  remote  marshland. 

Ray  Bounds,  assistant  drilling  superintendent 
for  the  company  that  owned  the  barge,  led  us 
on  a  tour  of  the  facility,  including  the  comfort- 
able living  quarters.  On  the  derrick  floor  I  had 
a  chance  to  observe  a  phenomenon  Lourd  had 
mentioned  earlier :  the  animals  of  the  island  seem 
to  look  upon  the  barge  and  its  men  as  just  another 
friendly  part  of  the  landscape.  A  flight  of  ducks 
circled  the  derrick,  then  landed  in  the  boat  canal ; 
and  a  family  of  raccoons  was  stealing  up  to  the 
barge  cookhouse  to  see  if  they  could  uncover  any 
tidbits. 

Oil  activities  on  Marsh  Island  are  subject  to 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  Extreme  care  must 
be  exercised  to  prevent  any  waste  material 
contaminating  the  water.  And  of  course  the  drill- 
ing crew  is  not  allowed  to  carry  any  firearms  or 
do  any  hunting. 

"The  big  question  about  industry  in  a  place 
like  this,"  Lourd  commented,  "is  whether  or  not 
it's  compatible  with  the  wildlife.  So  far,  the  oil 
operations  here  have  measured  up,  and  it's  been 
just  about  14  years  since  they  started." 

We  had  left  the  main  canal  to  visit  the  oil 
barge,  and  now  we  returned  to  continue  our 
tour.  The  canal  ended  at  the  southernmost  tip 
of  the  island,  facing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the 
sandspit  was  one  of  the  five  smaller  camps  scat- 
tered through  the  refuge  and  used  as  outposts 
by  men  on  patrol.  This  was  the  Mound  Point 
Camp,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian 
mound. 


Here  on  the  reefs  and  beaches  were  myriads 
of  shore  birds  and  wading  birds — the  stately 
herons,  avocets,  stilts,  and  egrets,  the  last  one 
nearly  extinct  because  of  man's  admiration  of 
their  plumage.  They  strutted,  called,  and  speared 
at  minnows  in  the  shallow  surf. 

Marsh  Island  is  also  a  magnet  for  another  va- 
riety of  animal  life :  shrimp.  The  area  is  a  nursery 
ground  for  millions  of  the  tasty  crustacean. 
Young  shrimp  move  into  the  canals  and  bayous 
each  spring  and  leave  in  the  summer  and  fall 
after  they  have  matured.  They  are  harvested  in 
vast  numbers  by  commercial  fishermen  in  the 
Gulf  and  Vermilion  Bay. 

When  we  arrived  back  at  the  main  camp  in  the 
late  afternoon,  we  found  that  the  party  of  alliga- 
tor trappers  had  arrived  for  the  night's  hunt. 
They  were  introduced  as  commission  biologists 
Robert  Chabreck,  Ted  Joanen,  and  Robert  Mur- 
ray, and  commission  agent  Howard  Blount.  The 
three  biologists  have  master's  degrees  in  wildlife 
management  from  Louisiana  State  University — 
impressive  credentials  for  alligator  hunters.  Cha- 
breck explained  that  the  expedition  had  a  two- 
fold purpose:  first,  to  obtain  some  young  alliga- 
tors for  another  refuge  upstate  where  the  gator 
population  had  dwindled;  and  second,  to  add  new 
facts  to  a  broad  survey  being  conducted  by  the 
commission. 

After  a  savory  supper  of  gumbo,  spiced  meats, 
rice  and  black-eyed  peas,  corn,  fresh  tomatoes, 
and  rib-sticking  black  Cajun  coffee,  it  was  dark 
outside  and  time  to  get  on  with  the  gator  trap- 
ping. The  hunters  split  up  into  two  parties,  and 
photographer  Lloyd  Landry  and  I  manned  a  third 
boat.  We  followed  Ted  Joanen  and  Bob  Murray 
as  they  guided  their  small  skiff  across  a  levee 
and  into  a  shallow  canal. 

It  was  a  clear,  starry  night  in  the  marsh,  the 
silence  broken  only  by  the  croaking  of  bullfrogs. 
The  hunters  wore  batteries  attached  to  their 
belts,  with  wires  leading  up  to  lights  strapped  to 
their  heads. 

Murray  handled  the  tiller  as  Joanen  stood  in 
the  bow,  holding  his  gator  lasso.  This  device 
consists  of  a  stout  bamboo  pole  with  a  flexible 
wire  slip  noose  attached  to  one  end.  With  the 
motor  purring  softly,  the  skiff  cruised  along  the 
canal  banks,  the  hunters'  lights  probing  the  cane- 
like grass  at  the  water's  edge. 

Suddenly  Joanen  whispered  urgently  :  "There's 
one!"  Thirty  yards  upstream  an  alligator's  eyes 
glowed  like  two  red  coals  in  the  beam  of  the  lamp. 
Sometimes  a  gator  will  dive  under  water  when 
spotted ;  but  oftener  he  remains  above  the  sur- 
face, seemingly  transfixed  by  the  beam  of  light. 

Murray  cut  the  motor,  and  the  skiff  glided 
slowly  toward  the  gator  as  Joanen  lowered  his 
noose  to  the  water.  The  animal  remained  motion- 
less as  the  wire  loop  passed  over  his  snout  and 
was  jerked  tight  behind  his  head.  Then  the  hyp- 
notic effect  of  the  light  beam  was  broken,  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  gator  dove  under  water,  then  broke  the 
surface,  thrashing  about,  fighting  furiously. 
Joanen   held  firmly  to  the   pole  as   the   animal 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  alligators  on  the  refuge. 
The  trapping  of  this  valuable  specie  of  wildlife  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  Other  areas  in  the  state 
where  the  gator  population  has  dwindled  are  now 
being  restored. 


lashed  his  tail  furiously,  spraying  water  in  all 
directions.  After  playing  him  a  few  moments, 
Joanen  pulled  up  on  his  pole  with  a  mighty  heave, 
and  the  four-foot-long  alligator  was  boated  like 
a  fighting  bass. 

Swiftly,  Murray  grabbed  the  animal  behind 
the  head  and  held  him  down  while  Joanen  re- 
moved the  noose.  A  heavy  rubber  band  was  placed 
around  the  gator's  snout,  and  he  was  slipped  into 
a  burlap  sack  for  the  night's  lodging.  Before  the 
night  was  over,  Murray  and  Joanen  caught  18 
more  alligators,  loading  their  boat  and  ours  with 
the  sacked  animals. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  each  of  the 
gators  captured  the  night  before  was  weighed  and 
measured.  The  information  thus  obtained  is  used 
as  part  of  a  continuing  study  of  the  growth  rate 
and  migration  range  of  the  creatures.  Each  gator 
was  also  decorated  with  a  metal  tag  so  that  he 
could  be  identified  if  he  should  be  recaptured  aft- 
er being  placed  in  his  new  home  in  another 
refuge. 

The  special  care  given  the  alligator  reflects  a 
widespread  concern.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  recently  placed  gators  on  its  "warning" 
list  of  animals  threatened  with  extinction.  Har- 
vey Lourd  and  his  men  are  constantly  on  guard 
against  alligator  poachers,  who  hunt  the  animals 
with  .22  rifles.  Alligator  skins  have  increased  in 
value  as  the  animals  have  decreased  in  number; 
a  six-foot  skin  in  good  condition  may  be  worth 
$30  or  more. 

By  the  time  the  alligator-measuring  party  was 
over,  it  was  mid-morning;  and  soon  the  newly 
captured  gators  and  I  would  be  sharing  a  boat  on 
the  return  trip  to  the  mainland.  While  we  waited 


at  the  clock,  Harvey  Lourd  filled  me  in  on  the 
history  of  the  refuge. 

The  island  was  obtained  by  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana in  1920  as  a  gift  from  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  state  agreed  to  patrol  the  island 
and  prevent  hunting  and  any  business  or  indus- 
trial operation.  The  only  exception  to  these  rules 
has  been  petroleum  exploration  and  production 
conducted  with  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  state 
and  foundation. 

Though  the  first  oil  well  was  drilled  on  Marsh 
Island  in  1951,  it  was  not  until  1959  that  a  well 
succeeded  in  finding  commercial  quantities  of 
natural  gas.  Since  then  more  gas  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  state  has  realized  several  milllion 
dollars  in  revenue  from  Marsh  Island  mineral 
leases  granted  oil  companies  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Mineral  Board.  These  funds  have  been  used 
not  only  to  maintain  conservation  activities  at 
Marsh  Island  but  also  to  develop  wildlife  re- 
sources in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Using  funds 
from  Marsh  Island,  the  commission  recently  pur- 
chased two  upstate  wildlife  management  areas 
totaling  75,000  acres. 

I  suggested  to  Harvey  Lourd  that  the  island 
was  a  land  of  unusual  wealth,  with  its  wildlife 
above  the  ground  and  its  natural  gas  below.  He 
absentmindedly  agreed.  His  eye  had  been  caught 
by  a  flight  of  tiny  teal  ducks,  early  arrivals, 
soaring  high  and  free  above  the  island  refuge.    * 


LOUISIANA  ACTIVE  ON 
GULF  FISHERIES  GROUP 

LOUISIANA  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  director 
J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  James  Summersgill,  of  Gold- 
en Meadow  and  State  Representative  Spen- 
cer B.  Todd  of  Franklin  will  represent  the  State 
of  Louisiana  as  members  of  the  Gulf  States  Ma- 
rine Commission  at  its  annual  meeting  March 
18-19,  to  be  held  at  the  Admiral  Semmes  Hotel  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  according  to  Dudley  Gunn,  com- 
mission secretary. 

Among  those  appearing  on  the  program  will 
be  Seton  Thompson,  director  for  the  region  for 
the  Bureau  of  Gulf  Commercial  Fisheries  who 
will  give  a  current  review  of  Gulf  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  also  discuss  Public  Law  88-3091 
which  is  the  Federal  State  Fisheries  Act.  Walter 
Gresh,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  will  speak  on  the  "Gulf  Sports 
Fisheries  Program." 

William  Neblitt,  Director  of  the  National 
Shrimp  Congress  will  speak  on  the  "Effect  of 
Domestic  Policy."  Ronald  de  Lucien  will  speak 
on  the  "Fisheries  Activities  of  the  National  Can- 
neries Association."  Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant,  Chief 
of  the  Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood  Di- 
vision and  other  biologists  will  conduct  a  review 
of  the  "Gulf  Fisheries  International  Bulletin  No. 
3."  Among  others  to  appear  on  the  program  which 
is  yet  incomplete  will  be  George  Snow  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  at  New  Orleans. 

* 


March-April,  1965 
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TURKEY  SEASON 
OUTLOOK 

When  the  Turkey  season,  which  is  set  for  April 
3-18  inclusive,  opens  this  year  the  hunters  should 
be  able  to  count  on  as  good  or  better  hunting  than 
in  the  past.  This,  of  course,  will  depend  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  on  favorable  weather  conditions. 
However,  from  all  reports,  there  should  be  more 
gobblers  available  than  our  Louisiana  hunters 
have  seen  for  several  years.  Summer  weather 
during  1964  over  the  occupied  range  was  largely 
favorable  and  hatching  and  rearing  success  was 
high.  The  wily  old  gobbler  population  will  be 
somewhat  diluted  by  non-gobbling  young  1964 
toms.  Most  young  toms,  even  though  some  will 
work  to  a  call,  will  go  unshot  by  the  sportsman 
who  is  law  abiding  since  the  nubbin  beard  is 
often  hard  to  see. 

Several  of  the  parishes  in  the  Florida  Parish 
area  have  relatively  high  turkey  populations  with 
the  others  ranging  from  fair  to  rather  low,  but  the 
overall  prospects  are  very  good  for  a  more  suc- 
cessful season  this  year. 

In  Northeast  and  North  Central  Louisiana  the 
populations  seem  to  be  either  up  over  last  year 
or  at  least  holding  their  own,  with  a  successful 
season  in  sight  if  the  weather  will  only  co- 
operate. * 


Florida  Wild  Turkey 
Stocked  In  Louisiana 


Half  Million  Louisianians 
View  Wildlife  Film 

Wildlife  educational  films  from  the  film 
lending  library  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  are  known  to 
have  reached  an  audience  of  459,254  persons  in 
1964,  according  to  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  Commission 
Director. 

Records  show  that  29,254  persons  were  shown 
wildlife  pictures  under  the  auspices  of  sports- 
men's clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  civic  organizations  and 
other  groups.  TV  station  KSLA  at  Shreveport 
reported  that  the  wildlife  films  were  shown  to 
an  audience  of  30,000  persons  during  their  broad- 
casts and  that  an  audience  of  400,000  persons 
were  reached  through  ten  wildlife  broadcasts  by 
TV  station  KLSE  at  Monroe.  * 
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Receiving  shipment  of  50  live-trapped  wild  turkeys 
from  a  representative  of  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  is  Bob  Kimble,  supervisor 
of  the  Minden  office  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  Looking  on  is  Harvey  Hill,  game  biolo- 
gist, who  flew  the  birds  to  Louisiana.  The  birds 
were  released  in  several  areas  of  the  state  in  an  ef- 
fort to  build  up  more  huntable  populations  in  future 
years. 


Sheriffs  Newt  Loe,  left,  and  H.  N.  Davis  of  Jack- 
son and  Bienville  parishes,  assist  Cliff  Williams, 
district  supervisor  of  the  Monroe  office  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  in  releasing  wild 
turkey  in  the  Jackson-Bienville  wildlife  management 
area.  Release  areas  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
available  food,  cover,  water  and  living  space.  It  is 
felt  that  the  released  birds  will  survive  and  repro- 
duce and  that  open  season  on  wild  turkeys  for  the 
area  can  be  recommended  within  a  few  vears. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


The 


ird   of 


THE  CONSPICUOUS  WHITE  WING  PATCHES  which 
give  this  bird  its  name,  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  slightly  smaller,  similarly  col- 
ored Mourning  Dove  which  is  so  common  in 
Louisiana.  Also  this  typically  western  species  has 
a  rounded  tail  (with  broad  white  corners)  more 
like  that  of  a  pigeon  than  the  pointed  tail  of  the 
somewhat  similar  appearing  Mourning  Dove. 
However,  when  these  visitors  from  the  west  are 
mixed  in  flocks  which  are  being  hunted,  the  dove 
hunter  may  be  surprised  to  pick  up  something 
which  is  obviously  not  an  ordinary  Mourning 
Dove  when  he  goes  to  retrieve  a  fallen  bird. 
(There  is  no  legal  season  on  White-wings  in 
Louisiana.) 

This  species  is  most  often  seen  along  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  usually  not  too  far  from 
the  Gulf  Coast.  When  banding  Mourning  Doves 
on  Grand  Terre  (across  the  pass  from  Grand 
Isle)  we  usually  found  White-wings  mixed  in 
with  some  of  the  October  flocks  and  occasionally 
caught  them  in  our  dove  traps.  These  mixed 
flocks,  composed  primarily  of  Mourning  Doves, 
would  appear  on  the  Island,  stay  a  few  days  and 
then  vanish.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  would  appear 
to  be  a  sort  of  reverse  type  of  fall  migration 
northward  along  the  Gulf  Coast  from  south 
Texas.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  band 
enough  White-wings  to  verify  the  sources  of  these 
birds. 

This  phenomenon  presents  an  interesting  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  waits  on  additional 
data  obtained  through  more  observations,  band- 
ing, etc.  Large  scale  banding  efforts  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds  would  probably  be  helpful. 

I  have  no  verified  records  of  the  White-wing 
breeding  in  Louisiana,  although,  Dr.  George  H. 
Lowery,  Jr.,  reports  that  cooing  males  were  heard 
in  Cameron  Parish  in  the  late  spring  in  at  least 
a  couple  of  instances.  According  to  the  record 
in  his  book,  LOUISIANA  BIRDS,  Dr.  Lowery 
also  states  that  these  birds  have  been  recorded  in 
our  state  in  every  month  of  the  year  except 
July.  Their  courtship  is  supposed  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  Mourning  Dove,  but  more  showy, 
and  the  "coo"  (given  only  by  the  male,)  has  a 
somewhat  owl-like  quality.  Breeding  and  nesting 
habits  are  also  somewhat  similar  to  their  eastern 


WHITE-WINGED  DOVE 


Zenaida  asiatica 


relatives,  although  they  are  more  inclined  to  nest 
in  colonies.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  limited 
areas  of  high  quality  nesting  cover  available  in 
their  usual  breeding  areas  in  Texas  and  Arizona. 

The  usual  clutch  is  two  creamy  or  pale  buffy 
eggs,  laid  in  a  flimsy  nest  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground.  Although  these  birds  may  renest  if  some- 
thing happens  to  prevent  bringing  off  the  first 
brood,  their  productivity  seems  to  be  far  below 
that  of  the  Mourning  Dove  which  will  nest  re- 
peatedly throughout  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  many  kinds  of 
natural  fruits  and  berries  form  the  major  items 
of  diet,  changing  somewhat  to  grains,  weed  seed, 
etc.  available  from  agricultural  areas  in  the  fall. 
These  birds  also  require  a  source  of  drinking 
water  and  fly  as  far  as  ten  miles  to  reach  a  suit- 
able supply. 

The  winter  is  usually  spent  to  the  south  of  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  excluding  stragglers, 
etc. 

Dove  hunters  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
White-wing  since  it  is  not,  at  this  time,  a  legal ' 
game  bird  in  Louisiana.  * 
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BLACK  BASS  ARE 
LOUISIANA'S  MOST 
SOUGHT  AFTER  FRESH 
WATER  GAME  FISH 


Good  Bass  Catch 


There  is  probably  no  other  fresh  wa- 
ter game  fish  in  the  United  States 
which  enjoys  the  universal  respect 
of  anglers  than  the  hard-hitting, 
dogged-fighting  largemouth  black 
bass.  No  other  fresh  water  fish  is 
as  widely  distributed  in  the  country ; 
and  Louisiana,  with  its  thousands  of 
bayous,  streams,  lakes  and  farm 
ponds,  makes  bass  fishing  one  of  the 
most  popular  sports  in  the  state. 


